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and the paddle-wheels making more noise than usual,
because we were aground, it was difficult to make
commands heard. In half an hour the engines never
budged us, while steadfastly and even unconcernedly
the engine-room force stuck to their duties. We
were being more frequently hit; the toll of our dead
and wounded was increasing. Naturally, too, gun-
ners of the enemy, who could see the ship outlined
by the bonfires on the bank on the opposite side of
us from the batteries, had not failed to note that
we were aground. The advantages of training on a
stationary target allowed them to make the most of
our distress, while the flashes of our own guns and
the bursting of the enemy's shells only made the
intervals of darkness the more baffling to the eyes.
I remember hunting about the deck for Captain
Smith and finding him lighting another cigar with
a flint quite as coolly as if he were doing it when
we lay anchored off New Orleans.

"Well, it doesn't look as if we could get her off/'
he said.

"No, it does not!" I had to tell him.

Then came the report that we were on fire for-
ward in the store-room. Investigation proved that
this was true. The store-room was filled with all
sorts of inflammable material and was below the
water-line, supposedly out of reach of any shot.

It was not until forty years afterward that I
learned how the fire had started, and this from a